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By MELINA WALLING and ISABELLA O’MALLEY 
CHICAGO (AP) — Natural disasters can be dramatic — 
barreling hurricanes, building-toppling tornadoes — but 
heat is more deadly. Chicago learned that the hard 
way in 1995. That July, a weeklong heat wave that hit 
106 degrees Fahrenheit (41 degrees Celsius) killed more 
than 700 people. Most of the deaths occurred in poor 
and majority Black neighborhoods, where many elderly 
or isolated people suffered without proper ventilation or 
air conditioning. Power outages from an overwhelmed 
grid made it all worse. 
Initially slow to react, Chicago has since developed 
emergency heat response plans that include a massive 
push to alert the public and then connect the most 
vulnerable to the help they may need. Other cities 
like Los Angeles, Miami and Phoenix now have “chief 
heat officers” to coordinate planning and response for 
dangerous heat. 
Continued on Page 3 


Robert Harris drinks water while taking a break from digging fence post holes, Tuesday, June 27, 
2023, in Houston. 
Associated Press 
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Defense Dept. says drone strike kills an Islamic State group leader 
in Syria 


By LOLITA C. BALDOR 
Associated Press 
WASHINGTON (AP) — A U.S. 
drone strike killed an Islamic 
State group leader in Syria 
hours after the same MQ-9 
Reaper drones were ha- 
rassed by Russian military 
jets over the western part of 
the country, according to 
the Defense Department. 
Three Reapers had been 


flying overhead searching 
for the militant on Friday, 
a U.S. defense official said, 
when they were harassed 
for about two hours by Rus- 
sian aircraft. Shortly after 
that, the drones struck and 
killed Usamah al-Muhajir, 
who was riding a motor- 
cycle in the Aleppo region, 
said the official, who was 
not authorized to publicly 


discuss the matter and 
spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity to describe details 
of the military operation. 
The official said al-Muhajir 
was in northwest Syria at 
the time of the strike, but 
that he usually operated in 
the east. 
It was not immediately 
clear how the U.S. military 
confirmed that the person 


killed was al-Muhajir; no 
other details were provid- 
ed. 
In a statement Sunday, U.S. 
Central 
Command 
said 
there are no indications 
any civilians were killed in 
the strike. The military was 
assessing reports a civilian 
may have been injured. 
Friday was the third day in a 
row that U.S. officials com- 
plained that Russian fighter 
jets in the region had con- 
ducted unsafe and harass- 
ing flights around American 
drones. 
Lt. Gen. Alex Grynkewich, 
head of U.S. Air Forces 
Central Command, said in 
a statement that during the 
Friday encounter, the Rus- 
sian planes “flew 18 unpro- 
fessional close passes that 
caused the MQ-9s to react 
to avoid unsafe situations.” 
The first friction occurred 
Wednesday morning when 
Russian 
military 
aircraft 
“engaged in unsafe and 
unprofessional 
behavior” 
as three American MQ-9 
drones were conducting a 
mission against IS, the U.S. 
military said. On Thursday, 
the U.S. military said Rus- 
sian fighter aircraft flew “in- 
credibly unsafe and unpro- 
fessionally” against both 
French and U.S. aircraft 


over Syria. 
Col. Michael Andrews, Air 
Forces Central Command 
spokesman, said the Thurs- 
day incident lasted almost 
an hour and included close 
fly-bys, by one SU-34 and 
one SU-35 and that they 
deployed 
flares 
directly 
into the MQ-9. 
U.S. officials said the drones 
were unarmed in the earli- 
er flights, but were carrying 
weapons on Friday, as they 
were hunting al-Muhajir. 
“We have made it clear 
that we remain committed 
to the defeat of ISIS through- 
out the region,” said Gen. 
Erik Kurilla, commander of 
U.S. Central Command, in 
the statement. 
Rear Adm. Oleg Gurinov, 
head of the Russian Rec- 
onciliation Center for Syria, 
said this past week that the 
Russian and Syrian militaries 
had started a six-day joint 
training that ends Monday. 
Gurinov added in com- 
ments carried by Syrian 
state media that Moscow 
was concerned about the 
flights of drones by the U.S.- 
led coalition over northern 
Syria, calling them “sys- 
tematic violations of pro- 
tocols” designed to avoid 
clashes between the two 
militaries.q 


In this image from video released by the U.S. Air Force, a 
Russian SU-35 flies near a U.S. Air Force MQ-9 Reaper drone on 
Wednesday, July 5, 2023, over Syria. 
Associated Press 
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Cities have long made plans for extreme heat. Are they enough in 
a warming world? 


Continued from Front 


Around the world, cities 
and countries have adopt- 
ed similar measures. 
But experts warn those 
steps might not be enough 
in a world that is seeing 
heat records consistently 
shatter and with continu- 
ing inequality in who is most 
vulnerable. 
“I don’t know a single city 
that is truly prepared for 
the 
worst-case 
scenario 
that some climate scientists 
fear,” said Eric Klinenberg, 
a professor of social scienc- 
es at New York University 
who wrote a book about 
the Chicago heat wave. 
Heat 
preparedness 
has 
generally improved over 
the years as forecasting 
has become more accu- 
rate, and as meteorolo- 
gists, journalists and gov- 
ernment 
officials 
have 
focused on spreading the 
word of upcoming danger. 
Chicago, for example, has 
expanded its emergency 
text and email notification 
system and identified its 
most vulnerable residents 
for outreach. 
But what works in one city 
might not be as effective 
in another. That’s because 
each has its own unique 
architecture, 
transporta- 
tion, layout and inequities, 
said Bharat Venkat, an as- 
sociate professor at UCLA 
who directs the university’s 
Heat Lab, aimed at tack- 
ling what he calls “thermal 
inequality.” 
Venkat thinks cities should 
address inequality by in- 
vesting in labor rights, sus- 
tainable development and 
more. That may sound ex- 
pensive — who pays, for 
instance, when a city tries 
to improve conditions for 
workers in blistering food 
trucks? — but Venkat thinks 
doing nothing will ultimate- 
ly cost more. 
“The status quo is actu- 
ally deeply expensive,” he 
said. “We just don’t do the 
math.” 
France launched a heat 
watch warning system after 
an extended heat wave 
in 2003 was estimated to 
have caused 15,000 deaths 
— many of them older peo- 


ple in city apartments and 
homes without air condi- 
tioning. The system includes 
public 
announcements 
urging people to hydrate. 
Just last month, Germany 
launched a new campaign 
against heatwave deaths 
that it said was inspired by 
France’s experience. 
In India, a powerful heat 
wave in 2010 with tempera- 
tures over 118 degrees Fahr- 
enheit (48 degrees Celsius) 
led to the deaths of over 
1,300 people in the city of 
Ahmedabad. City officials 
now have a heat action 
plan to improve awareness 
in the local population and 
health care staff. Another 
simple initiative: Painting 
roofs white to reflect the 
blazing sun. 
Ladd Keith, an assistant 
professor at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, cited Balti- 
more’s Code Red Extreme 
Heat alerts as an example 
of a well-designed alert sys- 
tem. The alerts go out when 
the forecast calls for a heat 
index of 105 Fahrenheit or 


higher, and sets in motion 
things like more social serv- 
ices in communities most 
vulnerable to heat risks. 
He lauded the heat officers 
in cities like Los Angeles, Mi- 
ami and Phoenix, but said 
there are “still over 19,000 
cities and towns without 
them.” 
Inkyu Han, an environmen- 
tal health scientist at Tem- 
ple University in Philadel- 
phia, noted that cities are 
still struggling to get aids 
such as cooling centers 
and subsidized air condi- 
tioning into poorer neigh- 
borhoods. He said more 
can be done, too, with 
simple 
and 
sustainable 
solutions such as improv- 
ing tree canopy. “Nota- 
bly, low-income neighbor- 
hoods and communities of 
color in Philadelphia often 
lack street trees and green 
spaces,” Han said. 
In Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, the Atlantic Ocean 
typically moderates tem- 
peratures but the region 
can still get heat waves. 


Kate Moretti, an emergen- 
cy room physician, said the 
city’s hospitals see more 
patients when the heat 
strikes — with increases in 
illnesses that may not be 
obviously related to heat, 
like heart attacks, kidney 
failure and mental health 
problems. 
“We definitely notice that it 
puts a strain on the system,” 
Moretti said. Older people, 
people who work outdoors, 
people with disabilities and 
people who are homeless 
make up a big share of 
those admissions, she said. 
Miami — considered a 
ground zero for the climate 
change threat due to its 
vulnerability to sea level 
rise, flooding, hurricanes 
and extreme heat — ap- 
pointed its heat officer two 
years ago to develop strat- 
egies to keep people safe 
from the heat. 
Robin Bachin, an associate 
professor of civic and com- 
munity engagement at the 
University of Miami, noted 
that the federal govern- 


ment has laws to protect 
people in cold climates 
from having their heat shut 
off in dangerous conditions, 
but doesn’t have some- 
thing similar for cooling. 
“For people in apartments 
that are not publicly subsi- 
dized, there is no require- 
ment for landlords to pro- 
vide 
air 
conditioning,” 
Bachin said. “That’s incred- 
ibly dangerous to particu- 
larly our local low-income 
population, let alone peo- 
ple who are unhoused or 
are outdoor workers.” 
Klinenberg said that the 
United States has so far 
gotten lucky with the du- 
ration of most heat waves, 
but that electrical grids vul- 
nerable to high demand in 
some regions, along with 
persistent social inequities, 
could spell serious trouble 
in the coming decades. 
That’s partly because the 
underlying social problems 
that make heat events so 
deadly are only getting 
worse, Klinenberg said. Chi- 
cago’s 1995 deaths were 
clustered not only in poor 
and segregated neighbor- 
hoods, but also specifically 
within what he calls “de- 
pleted” 
neighborhoods, 
places where it’s harder for 
people to gather together 
and where social connec- 
tions have been worn thin. 
Empty lots, abandoned res- 
taurants and poorly main- 
tained parks mean that 
people are less likely to 
check up on each other. 
Noboru Nakamura, a pro- 
fessor of atmospheric sci- 
ences at the University of 
Chicago who specializes 
in extreme weather events, 
said he thinks Chicago 
has made plenty of smart 
changes 
by 
implement- 
ing heat emergency plans, 
routine 
wellness 
checks 
and cooling centers. 
But he too cited inequality 
as a difficult challenge. 
“A systemic problem of a 
resource inequity is some- 
thing that you can’t really 
get rid of overnight. And 
we still have the same is- 
sue that we had back then 
today,” 
Nakamura 
said. 
“So that aspect still is a 
big, big, big, big unsolved 
problem.”q 


The suns sets behind the Rocky Mountains after daytime high temperatures reached above 
90-degrees Fahrenheit, 32 Celsius, Monday, June 26, 2023, in Denver. 


Associated Press 
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Judge dismisses lawsuit seeking reparations for the 1921 Tulsa Race 
Massacre 


By JAKE BLEIBERG 
Associated Press 
An Oklahoma judge has 
thrown out a lawsuit seek- 
ing reparations for the 1921 
Tulsa Race Massacre, dash- 
ing an effort to obtain some 
measure of legal justice by 
survivors of the deadly rac- 
ist rampage. 
Judge Caroline Wall on Fri- 
day dismissed with preju- 
dice the lawsuit trying to 
force the city and others to 
make recompense for the 
destruction of the once- 
thriving Black district known 
as Greenwood. 
The order comes in a case 
by three survivors of the at- 
tack, who are all now over 
100 years old and sued 
in 2020 with the hope of 
seeing what their attorney 
called “justice in their life- 
time.” 
Tulsa Mayor G.T. Bynum 
said in a statement that the 
city has yet to receive the 
full court order. “The city 
remains committed to find- 
ing the graves of 1921 Tulsa 
Race 
Massacre 
victims, 
fostering economic invest- 
ment in the Greenwood 
District, educating future 
generations 
about 
the 
worst event in our commu- 
nity’s history, and building 
a city where every person 


has an equal opportunity 
for a great life,” he said. 
A lawyer for the survivors — 
Lessie Benningfield Randle, 
Viola Fletcher and Hughes 
Van Ellis — did not say Sun- 
day whether they plan to 
appeal. But a group sup- 
porting the lawsuit suggest- 
ed they are likely to chal- 
lenge Wall’s decision. 
“Judge 
Wall 
effectively 
condemned the three liv- 
ing Tulsa Race Massacre 
Survivors to languish — 
genuinely to death — on 
Oklahoma’s 
appellate 
docket,” the group, Jus- 


tice for Greenwood, said 
in a statement. “There is no 
semblance of justice or ac- 
cess to justice here.” 
Wall, a Tulsa County Dis- 
trict Court judge, wrote in 
a brief order that she was 
tossing the case based on 
arguments from the city, 
regional chamber of com- 
merce and other state and 
local government agen- 
cies. She had ruled against 
the defendants’ motions 
to dismiss and allowed the 
case to proceed last year. 
Local 
judicial 
elections 
in Oklahoma are techni- 


cally nonpartisan, but Wall 
has described herself as 
a “Constitutional Conser- 
vative” in past campaign 
questionnaires. 
The lawsuit was brought un- 
der Oklahoma’s public nui- 
sance law, saying the ac- 
tions of the white mob that 
killed hundreds of Black res- 
idents and destroyed what 
had been the nation’s most 
prosperous Black business 
district continue to affect 
the city today. 
It contended that Tulsa’s 
long history of racial divi- 
sion and tension stemmed 


from the massacre, during 
which an angry white mob 
descended on a 35-block 
area, looting, killing and 
burning it to the ground. 
Beyond those killed, thou- 
sands 
more 
were 
left 
homeless and living in a 
hastily constructed intern- 
ment camp. 
The city and insurance 
companies 
never 
com- 
pensated victims for their 
losses, and the massacre 
ultimately resulted in racial 
and economic disparities 
that still exist today, the 
lawsuit argued. It sought a 
detailed accounting of the 
property and wealth lost or 
stolen in the massacre, the 
construction of a hospital 
in north Tulsa and the cre- 
ation of a victims compen- 
sation fund, among other 
things. 
A Chamber of Commerce 
attorney 
previously 
said 
that the massacre was hor- 
rible, but the nuisance it 
caused was not ongoing. 
Fletcher, who is 109 and 
the oldest living survivor, re- 
leased a memoir last week 
about the life she lived in 
the shadow of the massa- 
cre. It will become widely 
available for purchase in 
August.q 


In this 1921 image provided by the Library of Congress, smoke billows over Tulsa, Okla. 
Associated Press 


The FDA is being asked to look into Logan Paul’s energy drink 


By JAKE OFFENHARTZ 
NEW YORK (AP) — An influ- 
encer-backed energy drink 
that has earned viral popu- 
larity among children is fac- 
ing scrutiny from lawmakers 
and health experts over its 
potentially dangerous lev- 
els of caffeine. 
On Sunday, Sen. Charles 
Schumer called on the 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to investigate PRIME, a 
beverage brand founded 
by the YouTube stars Lo- 
gan Paul and KSI that has 
become something of an 
obsession among the influ- 
encers’ legions of young 
followers. 
“One of the summer’s hot- 
test status symbols for kids is 
not an outfit, or a toy—it’s a 
beverage,” said Schumer, 
a Democrat from New York. 


“But buyer and parents be- 
ware because it’s a serious 
health concern for the kids 
it so feverishly targets.” 
Backed by two of You- 
Tube’s best known stars, 
PRIME was an immediate 
sensation when it launched 


last year, prompting long 
lines in grocery stores and 
reports of school yard re- 
sale markets. 
Advertising itself as zero 
sugar 
and 
vegan, 
the 
neon-colored 
cans 
are 
among a growing num- 


ber of energy drinks with 
elevated levels of caf- 
feine; in PRIME’s case, 200 
milligrams per 12 ounces, 
equivalent to about half a 
dozen Coke cans or nearly 
two Red Bulls. 
That high content prompt- 
ed bans from some schools 
in the United Kingdom and 
Australia where some pe- 
diatricians warned of pos- 
sible health impacts on 
young children such as 
heart problems, anxiety, 
and digestive issues. 
Company representatives, 
meanwhile, have defend- 
ed the product as clearly 
labeled “not recommend- 
ed for children under 18.” 
They sell a separate sports 
drink, known as PRIME Hy- 
dration, which contains no 
caffeine at all. Representa- 


tives for PRIME did not im- 
mediately return a request 
for comment. 
But in his letter to the FDA, 
Schumer 
claimed 
there 
was little noticeable differ- 
ence in the online market- 
ing of the two drinks – lead- 
ing many parents to be- 
lieve they were purchasing 
a juice for their kids, only to 
wind up with a “cauldron 
of caffeine.” 
“A simple search on so- 
cial media for Prime will 
generate an eye-popping 
amount of sponsored con- 
tent, which is advertising,” 
he wrote. “This content and 
the claims made should 
be 
investigated, 
along 
with the ingredients and 
the caffeine content in the 
Prime energy drink.”q 


A child holds a PRIME hydration drink prior to a baseball 
game between the Los Angeles Dodgers and the Arizona 
Diamondbacks, March 31, 2023, in Los Angeles. 
Associated Press 
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Mexican military to take over airports as president 
takes aim at corruption 


By MARÍA VERZA 
Associated Press 
MEXICO CITY (AP) — Mexi- 
co’s armed forces are tak- 
ing control of the capital’s 
main airport, and the gov- 
ernment plans to give the 
military control of nearly 
a dozen more across the 
country as the president 
takes aim at corruption 
and mismanagement. 
President Andrés Manuel 
López Obrador has been 
setting the armed forces 
to a wide range of nontra- 
ditional tasks since he was 
elected in 2018, creating 
concerns about the sepa- 
ration of the military from 
civilian life. 
A new airport was built by 
the army outside Mexico 
City a year ago at a cost 
of $4.1 billion. It is run by 
the military but little used. 
López Obrador says the old 
airport, the country’s busi- 
est, will be run by the navy. 
The navy took charge of 
security at Mexico City In- 
ternational Airport, or Beni- 
to Juárez, more than a year 
ago. It will soon have con- 
trol of everything else, from 
customs and immigration 
to handling luggage and 
cleaning bathrooms, with 
the imminent publication 
of a presidential order to 
make that official. 
The list of problems at Mex- 
ico City Airport has long 
included major drug ship- 
ments and illegal migra- 
tion. Infrastructure was in 
disrepair, and a number of 
close calls were reported 
on the runways in recent 
years as the airport increas- 
ingly had trouble handling 
flights. 
The airport also had a repu- 
tation for stolen luggage, 
mismanaged airline sched- 
ules, business without con- 
tracts and corruption. 
Meanwhile, López Obra- 
dor has gone to the armed 
forces for help throughout 
his term, giving them some 
immigration 
duties 
and 
control of ports and cus- 
toms. They are also building 
major infrastructure proj- 
ects such as a tourist train 
through the Yucatan Pen- 
insula and a new airport in 
the same area. They even 
run plant nurseries and 


tourist trips to a former pe- 
nal colony. 
The airport, which is used 
by some 4 million travel- 
ers each month, will be “a 
company within a naval 
military entity,” Rear Adm. 
Carlos Velázquez Tiscare- 
ño, the airport’s 73-year-old 
director, said in a recent in- 
terview. But, he said, “this is 
not going to look like a mili- 
tary department.” 
Unlike the capital’s other 
airport, 
Felipe 
Angeles, 
where 
National 
Guard 
troops take passenger tick- 
ets at the gate, at Benito 
Juarez the only uniformed 
military are the 1,500 ma- 
rines deployed since Feb- 
ruary 2022 for security. The 
rest of the airport personnel 
will be civilians but “with 
clearer rules ... that govern 
with more order and disci- 
pline,” Velázquez Tiscareño 
said. 
The navy will form a com- 
pany called Casiopea to 
run the airport and six oth- 
ers that have “deficiencies” 
and are “in the hands of or- 
ganized crime,” Velázquez 
Tiscareño 
said. 
Among 
them will be Matamoros, 
across the border from Tex- 
as, and Playa del Carmen 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 
López Obrador has already 
said that he plans to have a 
dozen airports in the hands 
of the army or navy by the 
end of his administration in 
2024. And by the end of this 
year, the military is sched- 
uled to begin operating its 


own commercial airline. 
The Mexico City takeover 
runs contrary to internation- 
al aviation recommenda- 
tions that clearly distinguish 
between military and civil- 
ian, said Rogelio Rodríguez 
Garduño, an aviation law 
expert at Mexico’s National 
Autonomous University. But 
the legal consequences of 
the move remain unclear. 
Earlier this year, Mexico’s 
Supreme Court ruled that 
the transfer of the National 
Guard from civilian to mili- 
tary control was unconsti- 
tutional. López Obrador left 
the guard under a civilian 
department but with a mili- 
tary operational chief. 
While 
navy 
operational 
control could help some se- 
curity issues, experts don’t 
believe it will resolve other 
problems. The U.S. Federal 
Aviation 
Administration 
downgraded Mexico’s avi- 
ation safety rating in 2021, 
preventing Mexican airlines 
from expanding flights to 
the U.S. 
FAA safety ratings of other 
countries are designed to 
measure those countries’ 
oversight of their airlines 
but do not mean that the 
airlines are unsafe. 
In Mexico, corruption got 
to the point years ago that 
coded 
messages 
were 
sent using airport internal 
communications to hold 
up baggage inspections so 
drug shipments could pass 
untouched, according to 
testimony during the U.S. 


trial of former Public Secu- 
rity Secretary Genaro Luna. 
He was convicted of drug 
trafficking in February. 
Mexico City has the coun- 
try’s most important airport, 
and the navy is the branch 
of Mexican security forces 
in which the U.S. authorities 
have the most confidence, 
but the U.S. has not com- 
mented on the increasing 
power of the Mexican mili- 
tary. 
“There are various airports 
in the country that have 
had big problems for many 
years, and they had to be 
fixed,” said Velázquez Tis- 
careño, himself a retired 
pilot. 
In the past year, the navy’s 
security oversight has shut 
down some illegal business 
inside the airport, improved 
inspections and reduced 
stolen luggage, Velázquez 
Tiscareño said. Some air- 
port workers confirm that, 
but note too that com- 
plaints about flight delays 
continue. 
“The navy has put things 
under greater control, but 
now we need to see how 
they’re going to work,” said 
José Beltrán, 72, who picks 
up trash at the airport. 
“It’s more peaceful,” said 
Luis Martinez, who’s been 
working at the airport for 25 
years, helping passengers 
who 
need 
wheelchairs. 
But, he said, “people have 
the same complaints: flight 
delays and problems with 
luggage.”q 


Mexican Navy officers stand guard next to a security checkpoint at the Benito Juarez International 
Airport, in Mexico City, Friday, June 30, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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S.Korean lawmakers berate IAEA chief over Japanese plans to 
release wastewater 


By KIM TONG-HYUNG 
Associated Press 
SEOUL, South Korea (AP) — South 
Korean 
opposition 
lawmakers 
sharply criticized the head of the 
United Nations’ nuclear watch- 
dog on Sunday for its approval of 
Japanese plans to release treated 
wastewater from the damaged Fu- 
kushima nuclear power plant. 
They met with Rafael Grossi in a 
tense meeting in Seoul that took 
place while protesters screamed 
outside the door. 
Grossi, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency’s director general, 
arrived in South Korea over the 
weekend to engage with govern- 
ment officials and critics and help 
reduce public concerns about 
food safety. 
The IAEA last week approved the 
Japanese discharge plans, say- 
ing the process would meet in- 
ternational safety standards and 
pose 
negligible 
environmental 
and health impacts. South Korea’s 
government has also endorsed the 
safety of the Japanese plans. 
In his meeting with members of the 
liberal Democratic Party, which 
controls a majority in South Korea’s 
parliament, Grossi said the IAEA’s 
review of the Japanese plans 
was based on “transparent” and 
“scientific” research. He acknowl- 
edged concerns over how the 
Japanese plans would play out 
in reality and said the IAEA would 
establish a permanent office in Fu- 
kushima to closely monitor how the 
discharge process is implemented 


over the next three decades. 
“Our conclusion has been that this 
plan, if it is carried out in the way it 
has been presented, would be in 
line, would be in conformity with 
the international safety standards,” 
Grossi said. 
The 
lawmakers 
responded 
by 
harshly criticizing IAEA’s review, 
which they say neglected long- 
term environmental and health 
impacts of the wastewater release 
and threatens to set a bad prec- 
edent that may encourage other 
countries to dispose nuclear waste 
into sea. They called for Japan 
to scrap the discharge plans and 
work with neighboring countries 
to find safer ways to handle the 


wastewater, including a possible 
pursuit of long-term storage on 
land. 
The party has also criticized the 
government of South Korean Presi- 
dent Yoon Suk Yeol for putting 
people’s health at risk while trying 
to improve relations with Japan. 
“If you think (the treated wastewa- 
ter) is safe, I wonder whether you 
would be willing to suggest the 
Japanese government use that 
water for drinking or for industrial 
and agricultural purposes, rather 
than dumping it in the sea,” Woo 
Won-shik, a Democratic Party law- 
maker who attended the meet- 
ing, told Grossi. The party said Woo 
has been on a hunger strike for the 


past 14 days to protest the Japa- 
nese discharge plans. 
Further details from the meeting 
weren’t immediately available af- 
ter reporters were asked to leave 
following 
opening 
statements. 
Closely watched by parliamentary 
security staff, dozens of protesters 
shouted near the lobby of the Na- 
tional Assembly’s main hall where 
the meeting was taking place, 
holding signs denouncing the IAEA 
and Japan. 
Grossi was to fly to New Zealand 
later on Sunday and would then 
travel to the Cook Islands as he 
further tries to reassure countries 
in the region about the Japanese 
plans. 
Hundreds of demonstrators had 
also marched in downtown Seoul 
on Saturday demanding that Ja- 
pan scrap its plans. 
A massive earthquake and tsuna- 
mi in 2011 destroyed the Fukushima 
plant’s cooling systems, causing 
three reactors to melt and release 
large amounts of radiation. 
Tokyo Electric Power Company 
Holdings, which operates the fa- 
cility, has been storing the treated 
water in hundreds of tanks that 
now cover most of the plant and 
are nearly full. Japanese officials 
say the tanks must be removed to 
make room to build facilities for the 
plant’s decommissioning and to 
minimize the risk of leaks in case of 
another major disaster. The tanks 
are expected to reach their ca- 
pacity of 1.37 million tons in early 
2024.q 


Main opposition Democratic Party lawmaker Woo Won-shik, left, shows a list of 
proposed disposal methods for the Fukushima contaminated water as his party 
lawmaker Wi Seong-gon and Rafael Mariano Grossi, Director General of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, right, look on during a meeting with the 
party’s lawmakers at the National Assembly in Seoul, South Korea, Sunday, July 
9, 2023. 
Associated Press 


The U.N. refuses to retract its condemnation of Israel over the Jenin 
military operation 


By EDITH M. LEDERER 
Associated Press 
UNITED NATIONS (AP) — Israel’s 
United Nations ambassador called 
on 
Secretary-General 
Antonio 
Guterres to retract his condemna- 
tion of the country for its excessive 
use of force in its largest military op- 
eration in two decades targeting a 
refugee camp in the West Bank. 
U.N. deputy spokesperson Farhan 
Haq said the secretary-general 
conveyed his views on Thursday 
“and he stands by those views.” 
Guterres, angered by the impact 
of the Israeli airstrikes and attack 
on the Jenin refugee camp, said 
the operation left over 100 civil- 
ians injured, uprooted thousands 
of residents, damaged schools 
and hospitals, and disrupted water 
and electricity networks. He also 


criticized Israel for preventing the 
injured from getting medical care 
and humanitarian workers from 
reaching everyone in need. 
Israel’s two-day offensive meant to 
crack down on Palestinian militants 


destroyed the Jenin camp’s nar- 
row roads and alleyways, forced 
thousands of people to flee their 
homes and killed 12 Palestinians. 
One Israeli soldier also was killed. 
“I strongly condemn all acts of vio- 
lence against civilians, including 
acts of terror,” Guterres told report- 
ers. 
Asked whether this condemnation 
applied to Israel, he replied: “It ap- 
plies to all use of excessive force, 
and obviously in this situation, there 
was an excessive force used by Is- 
raeli forces.” 
Israel’s U.N. Ambassador Gilad Er- 
dan called the U.N. chief’s remarks 
“shameful, far-fetched, and com- 
pletely detached from reality.” He 
said the Israeli military action in 
Jenin “focused solely on combat- 
ing the murderous Palestinian terror 


targeting innocent Israeli civilians.” 
Haq, the U.N. spokesperson, said 
Guterres “clearly condemns all of 
the violence that has been affect- 
ing the civilians in Israel and the 
occupied Palestinian territories, re- 
gardless of who is the perpetrator.” 
The U.N. Security Council discussed 
Israel’s military operation in Jenin 
behind closed doors Friday at the 
request of the United Arab Emir- 
ates and received a briefing from 
Assistant Secretary-General Khaled 
Khiari. 
Erdan sent a letter to the 15 council 
members and Guterres before the 
council meeting saying that over 
the past year, 52 Israelis were killed 
by Palestinians, and many attacks 
were carried out from Jenin or from 
the area.q 


Palestinians walk on a damaged road 
following two days of Israeli military 
raid on the militant stronghold of the 
Jenin refugee camp in the West Bank, 
Wednesday, July 5, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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Why You Should Not Miss Aruba’s Free City Center Street Car Tour 


ORANJESTAD 
- 
Aruba’s 
City Center Street Car - 
or as we call it in Dutch; 
“Tram van Oranjestad’ - is 
a single track tram line in 
Oranjestad, 
the 
capital 
city of Aruba. It was inau- 
gurated on 22 December 
2012, being the first and so 
far the only passenger rail 
service on Aruba and the 
rest of the Dutch Caribbe- 


an. There are two trolleys, 
a single-deck one with 42 
seats and a double-decker 
with 64 seats. The line was 
inspired by the popular 
battery-powered streetcar 
operation at the Grove in 
Los Angeles, USA. Aruba’s 
streetcars are powered by 
hydrogen fuel cells, which 
are charged by the island’s 
year-round trade winds. 


Caya Betico Croes, mostly 
referred to as our “main 
street” has been devel- 
oped into a pollution-free 
pedestrian mall. The dou- 
ble-decker offers you a 360 
degree view of the down 


town area with a picture 
perfect scenery of the is- 
land’s clear blue skies. Who 
would not enjoy a ride on 
this beautiful and naturally 
air-conditioned 
vehicle? 
The tour consists of a total 
of 9 stops approximately 
200 meters apart from each 
other; all stops are clearly 


marked. The tram will bring 
you close to different mu- 
seums, 
historical 
plazas, 
monuments, the Protestant 
church, Aruba’s high- end 
mall, retail shops, and a va- 
riety of local and interna- 
tional cuisine restaurants. 
The “I love Aruba” trade- 
mark also belongs to that 


list. The third stop on the 
route is close to a 5-minute 
walk to the famous Renais- 
sance Marina showcasing 
luxurious yachts and Aru- 
ba’s blue waters. 


The “Tram van Oranjestad” 
starts from a balloon loop 
near the Port of Call and 
serves the downtown area 
and ends at Plaza Nicky. 
The first ride starts at 10:00 
am sharp with intervals of 
25minutes. The last trolley 
departs from the cruise port 
at 5:00pm. Don’t miss this 
tour of the beautiful Aru- 
ba’s City Center– it is free 
for all!q 


The two graves of Alto Vista 


According to Etnia Nativa, 
in the 18th century most of 
the inhabitants of Aruba 
were indigenous who lived 
on the north coast, one of 
the 
largest 
communities 
lived in Alto Vista. 


As they were very religious, 
they had a chief with the 
name of Antonio Silvester 
who guided them in the 
Christian life and it was he 
who decided to build a 
stone chapel with a roof 
of corn rods, which would 
serve as a place of prayer. 
In 1750 it was blessed by Fa- 
ther Algamesi who came 
from Coro-Venezuela and 
appointed Domingo Anto- 
nio Silvester as the island’s 
first prosecutor in the name 
of the Spanish crown and 
Rome. In 1752 the prosecu- 
tion passed into the hands 
of Antonio Silvester’s son- 
in-law, Miguel Álvarez, who 
continued to guide the pa- 
rishioners in their prayers. 


According to the book, 
The History of Alto Vista by 
R.H. Nooyen, it is not known 
when Domingo Antonio Sil- 
vester came to Aruba from 
Venezuela. The elders be- 
lieve Antonio was a Span- 
iard. In 1780, father Joseph 
Antonio de la Vegal called 
Bernardino Silvester, one of 
Antonio’s sons with his wife 
Anna 
Cathalina 
Tromp, 
“neighbors and naturals of 
the island Aruba” and thus 
they became natives. 


At the end of the eighteen 
century many inhabitants 


the island died as a result of 
the black fever epidemic 
and since people believed 
that the Alto Vista area was 
the most infected, they be- 
gan to build their homes 
further south within the 
Noord area, so the town of 
Noord began to grow into 
a community till getting its 
own Church. However re- 
ligious festivals continued 
to be celebrated at this sa- 
cred native place, with the 
custom of arriving in pro- 
cession to Alto Vista. 


Two-hundred years after 
the beautiful time of Alto 
Vista, people can no lon- 
ger see much of the town 
of Alto Vista from 1750. With 
a lot of work they found 
the old foundations of the 
Church of the Queen of 
the Holiest Rosary to build 
a new chapel on the same 
place. The entire surround- 
ing area was empty and 
desolated, making it hard 


to imagine that Alto Vista 
was a town at all. A hun- 
dred years later, people 
can see the remains of 
around 
twenty 
houses, 
some made of stone and 
others of clay. Nowadays, 
only around six of these 
houses remain. 


South of the chapel in the 
yard two graves can be 
observed, there was the 
cemetery 
which 
father 
Pablo de Algemesi blessed. 
It is not certain, but it is be- 
lieved that the two graves 
belong to Antonio Silvester 
and Miguel Alvares, ac- 
cording to Nooyen. About 
50 meters near the chapel 
there are still the markings 
of an old house, where 
Antonio 
and 
Bernardino 
Silvester would have lived. 
About 200 meters from the 
chapel there is a water 
tank which the locals call 
Tanki Cacique. In the past 
this tank was closed. But 


mostly water was brought 
out from the Poz di Noord, 
a well dug in the sand. 


The chapel can be viewed 
from basically any point in 
the north side, even from 
Paradera and Sero Plat. 
All the historical remains 
around the chapel provide 
us with an idea on how the 
old people of Alto Vista 
used to live. Don’t miss the 
opportunity to visit a place 
of 
historical 
significance 
with a window to Aruba’s 
past.q 
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Introducing Casa del Mar: 
Experience Luxury Living at Its Finest with Exclusive July Sales Special 


Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba, a premier 
beachfront resort since 1986, invites you to in- 
dulge in a truly unforgettable vacation expe- 
rience. Located on the stunning Eagle Beach, 
Casa del Mar offers luxurious accommoda- 
tions, world-class amenities, and a range of 
recreational activities to provide the ultimate 
vacation experience. 


Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba presents 
an exclusive July sales special that will leave 
you longing for ownership 
Throughout the month of July, Casa del Mar 
presents an exclusive and irresistible $500 dis- 
count on any resort owned suite purchase, 
providing you with the perfect opportunity to 
own “your own piece of Aruba”. This limited- 
time offer applies to both 1 bedroom suites 
(sleeps 4) and 2 bedroom suites (sleeps 6), 
accommodating every individual or family, 
seeking for their secured vacation destina- 
tion. With recent renovations, Casa del Mar 
sets the standard for luxury and relaxation, 
ensuring that your experience is unparalleled. 


Starr Ramos, spokesperson for Casa del Mar, 


expressed their commitment to making lux- 
ury vacationing accessible and affordable, 
stating, “Casa del Mar offers an unparalleled 
and personalized experience, whether it’s 
a romantic getaway or a spacious suite to 
accommodate a large family. CDM boasts 
amongst the most affordable maintenance 
fees in Aruba based on square footage, al- 
lowing you to enjoy your suite without break- 
ing the bank. Transparent and affordable 
maintenance fees maximize your investment 
while minimizing costs, making Casa del Mar 
an exceptional value.” 


As an owner at Casa del Mar, you gain ac- 
cess to amenities that include personalized 
services, breathtaking views, a newly reno- 
vated fitness center, clinical massage servic- 
es, and tantalizing on-property restaurants. 
Lounge at the beachfront and take strolls 
along the pristine shores, as serenity awaits 
you. Say goodbye to the hassle of searching 
for accommodations or dealing with fluctu- 
ating rental prices and say hello to consis- 
tently exceptional vacation experiences. 


What sets Casa del Mar apart from traditional 
timeshares is its offering of lifelong ownership 
Create a legacy of cherished vacations in 
Aruba by passing down your ownership to 
future generations, ensuring that your family 
can enjoy the beauty of this tropical para- 
dise for years to come. In addition, the resort 
is currently renovating its Presidential Suites’ 
bathrooms to provide an even more luxuri- 
ous and relaxing experience. With elegant 
fixtures, spacious showers, and stunning ac- 


cents, the bathrooms offer a truly indulgent 
retreat for owners and guests. 
Casa del Mar’s idyllic location on Eagle 
Beach, recently ranked as the number one 
beach in the Caribbean, offers pristine white 
sandy shores and crystal-clear turquoise wa- 
ters. 


For those seeking flexibility, Casa Del Mar 
Beach Resort Aruba allows the exchange of 
vacation weeks through external programs 
Due to its high exchange value, you can ex- 
plore new destinations while maintaining the 
security and comfort of your home resort. 


Discover the benefits of vacation owner- 
ship at Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba. 
For more information, contact Sales Agent; 
Zaylitza Luidens at +297-582-7000 Ext. 614 or 
sales@casadelmar-aruba.net or visit www. 
casadelmararuba.com/inventory to secure 
your own piece of Aruba. 


About Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba 
Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba is a pre- 
mier beachfront resort since 1986 and locat- 
ed at Aruba’s stunning Eagle Beach. With 40 
1-bedroom Ambassador suites and 107 two- 
bedroom Presidential Suites the resort offers 
luxurious spacious accommodations, world- 
class amenities, and a range of recreational 
activities for an unforgettable vacation ex- 
perience. With a commitment to excellence, 
Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba provides 
exceptional service and continues to be a 
favorite destination for travelers from around 
the world.q 
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Aruba to me 


ORANJESTAD — You are 
back and we would like to 
portrait you! By inviting you 
to send us your favorite va- 
cation picture while enjoy- 
ing our Happy Island. 


Complete the sentence: 
Aruba to me is ……. Send 
your picture with that text 
(including your name and 
where you are from) to: 
news@arubatoday.com 
and we will publish your 
vacation 
memory. 
Isn’t 
that a special way to keep 
your best moments alive? 


Please do note: By submit- 
ting photos, text or any oth- 
er materials, you give per- 
mission to The Aruba Today 
Newspaper, 
Caribbean 
Speed Printers and any of 
its affiliated companies to 
use said materials, as well 
as names, likeness, etc. for 
promotional purposes with- 
out compensation. 


Last but not least: check 
out our website, Instagram 
and 
Facebook 
page! 
Thank you for supporting 
our free newspaper, we 


strive to make you a happy 
reader every day again. 


For today we received a 
lovely message from Sue 
Mayer from Lafayette, NJ. 


She wrote to us saying; 
“Aruba means to me... re- 
laxing and fun adventures 
with my husband of 24 
years.” 


Thank you for sending us this 
wonderful message sharing 
what Aruba means to you 
with us and our readers!q 


Aruba to US is… One Happy Island!!!! 


We have had the most memorable experi- 
ence. For some of us it is our first time out of 
the U.S. It is our first stamp of many more to 
come in our passport books. 


See you soon Aruba 


Pictured from L to R: Jon, Tavi, Laci, Neik, 
Roh, Mel, Sharon, Nene, Cilla, Toya and 
Candy. All are visiting from Charlotte, 
North Carolina USA q 
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Yopo or Cohoba and the Toad poison 


The practice of using Yopo 
or toad poison was always 
dangerous for those ex- 
perimenting, and did not 
always help the participant 
achieve wisdom. Still, it was 
a very important religious 
practice which has its roots 
in Caquetian spiritualism. 
It is believed that the cult 
dedicated to nature spirits 
was practiced along with 
their mythological believes. 
Given the heterogeneity of 
language and culture, it is 
impossible to characterize 
a single indigenous “sha- 
manism” or “shaman” for 
South American lowland 
and Caribbean Amerindi- 
an groups. 


A great variety of shaman- 
ic 
specialists 
performing 
rituals and administer sub- 
stances for beneficial pur- 
poses has been observed; 
an equal number of indi- 
viduals are recognized for 
their potential to send harm 
to others. The acquisition of 
knowledge and practices 
vary considerably between 
groups. In some, shaman- 


ic knowledge is acquired 
through dreams, without 
a formal apprenticeship, 
and all people share a bit 
of shamanic power. Oth- 
ers have formal appren- 
ticeships with masters. In 
some cases the aggressor 
may be the same person 
who heals. Among the Ar- 
awakans of the Rio Negro 
and Guyana regions, there 
is a plurality of specialists 
who are classified by inten- 
tion and by techniques. The 
poison owners cause harm 
or healing by the use of 
plant knowledge. Anyone 
who knows the right chants 
can cause harm. There are 
a variety of healers, who 
are distinguished by their 
secret knowledge and the 
substances and therapeu- 
tic techniques 


Thus, indigenous terms for 
the anthropological cat- 
egory of shamans are cul- 
turally specific and the 
characteristics 
of 
these 
specialists are so varied, 
including the acquisition 
of knowledge and tech- 
niques, that it is impossible 
to identify a universal sha- 
manic role in the face of 
this diversity. Historically it 
has been the anthropolo- 
gists who identify certain 
figures as “shamans” or 
pajés, or which doctors, 
as they are called in the 
modern literature, and not 
by the natives. The use of 
a single gloss is a scientific 
interpretation of language 
and culture, it is impossible 
to characterize a single 
indigenous 
“shamanism” 
or 
“shamanistic 
teach- 
ing practices” for South 
American lowland groups. 
We must consider that a 
great variety of shamanic 
specialists are performing 
rituals and administer sub- 
stances for beneficial pur- 
poses; an equal number of 
individuals are recognized 


for their potential to send 
harm to others. The acqui- 
sition of knowledge and 
practices vary consider- 
ably between groups. Sha- 
manism among the ancient 
Caquetios was expressed 
mainly during the Cohoba 
and the Maco ceremonies, 
when shamans and impor- 
tant men in the commu- 
nity inhaled psychoactive 
powders or the liking of poi- 
sonous toads. Seated on a 
rock or on a wooden stool, 
they first pushed a spatula 
down their throats, purging 
the stomach and purifying 
it to receive the sacred hal- 
lucinogenic powders. 


The cohoba ritual aimed 
to help its practitioners to 
contact the deities or spir- 
its to diagnose illnesses and 
predict the future. On the 
other handit has been in- 
terpreted to empower to 
practitioner to transmit and 
as propitiatory to ceramic 
effigies and Zemi`s that 
were buried in Cunuco`s 
that on their hand transmit 
fertility powers for agricul- 
tural purposes, especially 
for yucca, corn beans and 
squashes. 


Aboriginal tribes of the 
Caribbean, Central and 
South America, including 
the Caquetioan groups of 
our islands, used to ground 
the seeds of a plant called 
*Ana denantera prereg- 
rina together with other 
herbs and also with snails or 
shells, whch they burn and 
then addthe mixture into 
a container for its elabora- 
tion through the sacred fire. 
In that way they obtained 
a fine powder, essentially 
hallucinogenic, that was in- 
haled or blown in the nose 
of the companion either 
as a remedy or for spiritual 
trance,a hecura for the Ya- 
nomamis of the Amazon 
region. A trance that facili- 
tates the interpretation of 
messages, trowing effec- 
tive spells and the offering 
of blessingsthrough open 
portals of eathly power. 


Cane toad or Dori maco 
The active component of 
these seeds is similar to an 


“isolated” part of the poi- 
sonous glands of the com- 
mon cane toad also known 
as Maco, Spc.Rhinella Ma- 
rinus, which the excreted 
substance of its poison 
grands on it back is used 
as an entheogen for ithal- 
lucinogenic quality.Despite 
all precaution deadly over- 
doses still occures.In Aruba 
there is an ancientShaman- 
ic chant which goes as fol- 
low “Dori maco si mi muri 
quen ta dera” “Toad Mako 
if I die who will burry my ca- 
daver?” 


Ana 
denantera 
prereg- 
rina: angico-cohoba-vilca- 
yopo Botanical name of 
the plant which we refer 
to ascohoba or yopo has 
been dispersedall through 
the Caribbean,Central and 
Southamerica greatly by 
the hand of man. 


It is a tree that grows in Es- 
pañola, Puerto Rico, Lesser 
Antilles and northern part 
of South America, Brazil 
and Paraguay. It reaches 
60 feet high and approx. a 
foot of diameter in its trunk. 
Its leaves are 9 inches long 
and each contains thou- 
sands of small leaves. The 
buds measure one half 
of an inch and their fruits, 
with the shape of a bali- 
ña, about 8 inches, which 
when 
opened, 
release 
more or less ten seeds. The 
tree is In bloom from au- 
tumn to spring, its fruits are 
the product of the flower- 
ing of the previous spring. 


Source; Island Insight col- 
umn by Etnia Nativa.q 
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A quick history guide to the island’s first capital 
The district of Savaneta 


(Oranjestad)—Before 
Oranjestad 
became the island nation’s capi- 
tal, Aruba’s first capital was the 
district of Savaneta. Here is where 
the cultural identity of Aruba was 
born, and from where the rest of 
the island developed into what it is 
today. 


Savaneta is said to have been the 
first place where the Caquetio in- 
habitants first stepped foot on the 
island. Though there isn’t hard evi- 
dence to back this up, but consid- 
ering the legend of the Cacique 
Arua, it is believed that there were 
already movements on Aruba— 
and Savaneta—around 88 AD. 


The Caquetios probably made 
their way to the island either from 
Venezuela, Colombia or other Ca- 
ribbean islands in the region, but 
with good weather it was relatively 
easy for them to travel back and 
forth in their canoes. So, since the 
Caquetios discovered the island, 
Aruba found her first form of civili- 
zation. 


It wasn’t until 1499 when Aruba 
met another group of people who 
set foot on the island: the Span- 
ish explorer Alonso de Ojeda. De 
Ojeda first took notice of Aruba off 
the coast of Venezuela, during his 
exploration of the Latin American 
country. This was on August 9th, 
1499. However, de Ojeda didn’t 
actually sail to the island till 4 days 
later, on August 23rd, 1499. This 
was the beginning of the Spanish 
era on Aruba (1499-1636). 


Alonso usually didn’t stop at every 
island or land he saw, especially 
not in the Caribbean. He would of- 
ten take notice of land from afar 
and continue sailing. However, 
Aruba was an exception. He had 
heard that there were “quebra- 
cho” trees on the island, which 
were commonly used to produce 
dye or paint. But since these trees 
could not be found in Savaneta, 
he continued to search in the area 
of what is now known as Santa 
Cruz. The best way to transport the 
tree barks was via a route passing 
through Savaneta, and so the first 
road between Savaneta and San- 
ta Cruz was made. 


The Dutch colonial era (1636-1805) 
During the 80-year war between 
The Netherlands and Spain, Dutch 
explorers and merchants began 
to travel to the ABC islands. Once 
they landed in Aruba, they deport- 
ed the small Arawakan and Span- 
ish community that was living on 
the island. This was the beginning 
of colonization of the ABC islands 
by the Dutch empire. Around the 
same, the West Indian Company 
(WIC) was born. Bonaire and Cura- 
cao were mostly used for planta- 
tions, where the Dutch had trans- 
ported slaves from Africa. Aruba, 


on the other hand, was mostly 
used to raise cattle and to house 
the haring factory. The Dutch had 
often forced the indigenous com- 
munity to work for them. 
In 1636, when the Netherlands won 
the war against Spain, the coun- 
try surrendered the islands to the 
Dutch. 


The Dutch administration appoint- 
ed the island’s first commander, 
an Irish man named N. Williams. Be- 
cause the Dutch were interested in 
other Caribbean islands and coun- 
tries in South America, they import- 
ed Dutch merchants and business 
men, all of whom resided in Sava- 
neta. This way, Savaneta officially 
became the island’s first capital. 


However, at the end of the 18th 
century, the commander at the 
time, J.R. Lauffer, moved his office 
to what is now “Horse Bay” in Oran- 
jestad. Because the highest office 
on the island moved away from 
Savaneta, the capital lost its title to 
what was called then Playa. 


How Savaneta got its name 
The name Savaneta probably 
has a Spanish origin. It was said 
that when the Spanish climbed a 
hill called Yara, they saw that the 
area was mostly open and had no 
big trees. In Spanish, such a land 
area is called a “sabana”. 


Because of its land surface, Sava- 
neta was a great place to con- 
struct cattle farms. From here, the 
farmer culture on Aruba was born. 
Before the Aruban Gold Rush and 
the construction of the Refinery in 
San Nicolas, most residents were 
farmers, and Savaneta had many 
inhabitants that farmed fruits and 
vegetables. They also continued 
the tradition of raising cattle, like 
goat, sheep, pigs and horses. Sa- 
vaneta was one of the first places 
on the island to have a general 
farming culture. From this culture, 
many other traditions were born, 
like the Dera Gay Holiday that we 
celebrate every year on June 24th. 


Source: Historia di Savaneta (His- 
tory of Savaneta) by Adolf “Dufi” 
Kock. q 


Commandeursbaai (Commander’s Bay) at Savaneta 


Alonso de Ojeda 


“Quebracho” (Kibrahacha) tree; used to make dye and paint 
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'Clone' or competitor? Users and 
lawyers compare Twitter and Threads 


By MATT O'BRIEN and WY- 
ATTE GRANTHAM-PHILIPS 
The Associated Press 
Just how similar is Insta- 
gram's chatty new app, 
Threads, to Twitter? 
In a cease-and-desist let- 
ter earlier this week, Twitter 
threatened legal action 
against 
Instagram 
par- 
ent company Meta over 
the new text-based app 
Threads, which it called a 
"copycat." 
Threads has drawn tens 
of millions of users since 
launching as the latest rival 
to Elon Musk's social media 
platform. 
Threads creators pushed 
back on the accusations, 
and legal experts note that 
much is still unknown. For 
now, "it's sort of a big ques- 
tion mark," Jacob Noti-Vic- 
tor, an associate professor 
at Yeshiva University's Car- 
dozo Law School who spe- 
cializes in intellectual prop- 
erty, told The Associated 
Press. 
The people starting to ex- 
plore Threads, however, 
are already making their 
own observations. 
"People are calling it a Twit- 
ter clone but I think there 
are some key product dif- 
ferences," said Alexandra 
Popken, 
Twitter's 
former 
head of trust and safety 
operations. 
One difference, she thinks, 
will likely be the people 
who use it. At Threads, 
"you're essentially taking 
your audience from Insta- 
gram and putting this into 
a new text-based app, 
whereas Twitter is a kind of 
a niche audience for politi- 
cians, celebrities and news 
junkies," she said. 
Yet even though Threads 
makers have said they 
aren't particularly interest- 
ed in making it a politics 


forum, it's likely to attract 
journalists and politicians, 
among others, looking for 
a Twitter alternative. 
Instagram's 
CEO, 
Adam 
Mosseri, said Threads isn't 
aiming to replace Twitter. 
"The goal is to create a 
public square for commu- 
nities on Instagram that 
never 
really 
embraced 
Twitter and for communi- 
ties on Twitter (and other 
platforms) that are interest- 
ed in a less angry place for 
conversations, but not all of 
Twitter," he said. 
Politics and hard news 
will 
inevitably 
show 
up 
on Threads, he acknowl- 
edged, "but we're not go- 
ing to do anything to en- 
courage those verticals." 
In a Wednesday letter ad- 
dressed to Meta CEO Mark 
Zuckerberg, Alex Spiro, an 
attorney representing Twit- 
ter, accused Meta of un- 
lawfully using Twitter's trade 
secrets and other intellec- 
tual property by hiring for- 
mer Twitter employees to 
create a "copycat" app. 
In a reply to a tweet about 
the possibility of legal ac- 
tion against Meta, Musk 
wrote: "Competition is fine, 
cheating is not." 
Meta spokesperson Andy 


Stone 
responded 
in 
a 
Threads post Thursday that 
"no one on the Threads en- 
gineering team is a former 
Twitter employee." 
From Spiro's letter, which 
was first obtained by news 
outlet Semafor on Thurs- 
day, Noti-Victor said it's 
hard to tell what the trade 
secrets referred to might 
be. 
Spiro says ex-Twitter em- 
ployees 
"improperly 
re- 
tained" company docu- 
ments 
and 
electronic 
devices — pointing to on- 
going confidentiality obli- 
gations. There was no ex- 
plicit reference, however, 
to a breach of any bind- 
ing agreement in the let- 
ter, and most noncompete 
clauses, for example, are 
prohibited in California. 
In 
addition, 
despite 
Threads' similarities to Twit- 
ter, "just the idea of creat- 
ing a social media plat- 
form involving text (is) cer- 
tainly not something that 
would be a trade secret," 
Noti-Victor added. 
He is skeptical of intellec- 
tual property violations for 
similar reasons, noting that 
companies "can't patent 
something that's obvious" 
or copyright a general 
idea for a social media 
platform. Copyright can 
protect source code and 
the text of a website, but 
Noti-Victor said he doesn't 
see that reproduced in 
Threads. 
Experts add that compa- 
nies in Silicon Valley are 
constantly making prod- 
ucts or services inspired by 
competitors' versions.q 


This photo, taken in New York on July 5, 2023, show the logo for 
Meta's new app Threads, right, and that of Twitter. 
Associated Press 
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HEALTH 
U.S. allows moving species threatened with extinction 
as a last resort 


By MATTHEW BROWN 
Associated Press 
BILLINGS, Mont. (AP) — U.S. 
officials on Friday said they 
will make it easier for scien- 
tists to relocate plants and 
animals outside their histori- 
cal ranges as a last resort 
to save species threatened 
with extinction by climate 
change. 
Relocations 
of 
species 
struggling because of cli- 
mate change have been 
carried out on a limited 
basis to date, including in 
Hawaii where researchers 
have raced to move sea- 
birds to new islands to save 
them from rising ocean wa- 
ters. 
A change in federal regu- 
lations published Friday by 
the Biden administration 
would allow similar reloca- 
tions for some of the most 
imperiled plants and ani- 
mals protected under the 
Endangered Species Act. 
It also allows for relocations 
when a species is being 
crowded out by nonna- 
tive plants or wildlife. This 
summer officials plan to in- 
troduce Guam kingfishers 
on the Palmyra Atoll south 
of 
Hawaii, 
after 
brown 
tree snakes accidentally 
brought to Guam around 
1950 decimated their pop- 
ulation. The birds are ex- 
tinct in the wild but main- 
tained in zoos. 
Moving species into new 
areas was long considered 
taboo because of the po- 
tential to disrupt native 
ecosystems 
and 
crowd 
out local flora and fauna. 
The practice is gaining ac- 
ceptance among many 
scientists and government 
officials as climate change 
alters habitats around the 
globe. 
Federal officials said the 
impacts of climate change 
had not been fully real- 
ized when they adopted 
previous rules preventing 
endangered species relo- 
cations. As global warming 
intensifies, habitat changes 
are “forcing some wildlife 
to new areas to survive, 
while squeezing other spe- 
cies closer to extinction,” 
Interior Secretary Deb Haa- 
land said in a statement. 
She said allowing reloca- 
tions 
would 
strengthen 


conservation efforts and 
help protect species for 
coming generations. 
Republicans 
in 
Western 
states — where gray wolves 
were reintroduced two de- 
cades ago over strong lo- 
cal objections — opposed 
the proposal. Officials in 
Montana, 
New 
Mexico 
and Arizona warned relo- 
cations could wreak eco- 
logical havoc as “invasive 
species” get purposefully 
introduced. 
Montana Gov. Greg Gian- 
forte’s spokesperson, Jack 
O’Brien, said state officials 
would review the changes 
but expressed disappoint- 
ment federal officials an- 
nounced them heading 
into a holiday weekend. 
Examples abound of eco- 
logical disasters caused by 
species introduced to new 
areas — from Asian carp 
spreading through rivers 
and streams across the U.S., 
to starlings from Europe de- 
stroying crops and driving 


out songbirds. 
Other state wildlife officials 
were supportive of the 
change and along with 
outside scientists have sug- 
gested species that could 
benefit. Those include Key 
deer of southern Florida, 
desert flowers in Nevada 
and California and the St. 
Croix ground lizard in the 
Virgin Islands. 
Patrick Donnelly with the 
Center for Biological Diver- 
sity said he was concerned 
the rule could be abused 
to allow habitat destruction 
to make way for develop- 
ment. His group has fought 
plans for a Nevada lithium 
mine where an endan- 
gered desert wildflower is 
found. The developer has 
proposed transplanting the 
Tiehm’s buckwheat and 
growing new plants else- 
where. 
“The Tiehm’s buckwheat 
situation has raised the 
specter of a mining com- 
pany intentionally destroy- 


ing an endangered spe- 
cies’ 
habitat 
and 
then 
attempting to create new 
habitat elsewhere as com- 
pensation,” Donnelly said. 
“It’s troubling that this new 
rule doesn’t contain an ex- 
plicit prohibition on such an 
arrangement.” 
The new species relocation 
rule follows recent steps by 
the Biden administration to 
reverse major changes to 
the endangered species 
program during the Trump 
administration. 
Industry 
groups lobbied for those 
earlier changes, but they 
were heavily criticized by 
environmentalists. 
The Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice last week said it would 
reinstate a decades-old 
regulation that mandates 
blanket 
protections 
for 
species newly classified as 
threatened. Officials also 
said they would no lon- 
ger 
consider 
economic 
impacts when deciding if 
animals and plants need 
protection.q 


In this photo provided by the Pacific Rim Conservation, wildlife 
workers relocate Tristram’s storm petrels on Hawaii’s Tern Island, 
on March 29, 2022. 
Associated Press 
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No. 1 Iga Swiatek comes back to beat Belinda Bencic 


By HOWARD FENDRICH 
AP Tennis Writer 
WIMBLEDON, England (AP) 
— Twice, Iga Swiatek was 
a single point from exiting 
Wimbledon on Sunday, a 
single point from the sort 
of confounding defeat at 
the place that gives her so 
much more trouble than 
any of the other Grand 
Slam tournaments. 
Down a set and 6-5 in the 
second 
against 
Belinda 
Bencic, the No. 1-ranked 
Swiatek steeled herself and 
dispensed with the pair of 
match points. She erased 
the first with a booming 
forehand, the second with 
a forceful backhand, and 
soon enough, Swiatek was 
not just back in the contest, 
she was controlling it. 
Frustrated in the late after- 
noon sunshine at Centre 
Court, so close to defeat in 
the early evening shadows, 
Swiatek managed to reach 
the Wimbledon quarter- 
finals for the first time by 
coming back for a 6-7 (4), 
7-6 (2), 6-3 victory over the 
14th-seeded Bencic. 
“I threw everything I could 
at her,” Bencic said, “and I 
pushed her to the limit.” 
Swiatek, a 22-year-old from 
Poland who will face wild- 
card entry Elina Svitolina 
of Ukraine for a semifinal 
berth, extended her un- 
beaten run to 14 matches, 


which 
includes 
claiming 
her fourth major title at the 
French Open last month. 
Swiatek has won three 
championships at Roland 
Garros, and one at the U.S. 
Open, but she never before 
had been past the fourth 
round at the All England 
Club. Last year, she had a 
37-match winning streak 
snapped during a third- 
round Wimbledon loss. 
So comfortable on the red 
clay of Paris, so capable 
on the hard courts in New 
York — and at the Austra- 
lian Open, where she has 
made it to the semifinals 
— Swiatek is just not quite 
the same player yet on the 
grass used at the year’s 
third Grand Slam tourna- 


ment. 
So how does she feel about 
the green surface nowa- 
days? 
“Every day, my love is 
getting bigger, so hope- 
fully I’m going to have as 
many days as possible to 
stay here and play on this 
court,” Swiatek said. “For 
sure, this is my best year on 
grass, so I feel really kind of 
motivated, because I know 
that even when you’re not 
playing 100%, the hard 
work is paying off.” 
Svitolina, a 2019 semifinalist 
at Wimbledon who had a 
baby last October and re- 
turned to the tour this April, 
advanced Sunday by edg- 
ing two-time major cham- 
pion Victoria Azarenka 2-6, 


6-4, 7-6 (11-9). 
“After giving birth to our 
daughter, this is the sec- 
ond-happiest moment in 
my life,” Svitolina said. 
The other quarterfinal on 
the top half of the women’s 
bracket will be No. 4 Jessi- 
ca Pegula vs. 2019 French 
Open runner-up Marketa 
Vondrousova. 
The men’s quarterfinals es- 
tablished Sunday were No. 
7 Andrey Rublev against 
Novak Djokovic or No. 17 
Hubert Hurkacz, and No. 8 
Jannik Sinner against Ro- 
man Safiullin. 
The big-hitting Bencic un- 
furled a right upper arm 
heavily wrapped in beige 
and white tape from her 
shoulder to above her el- 
bow to deliver powerful 
shot after powerful shot. It 
was the kind of display that 
carried her to two medals 
for Switzerland — a gold in 
singles, a silver in doubles 
— at the Tokyo Olympics in 
2021, and a semifinal ap- 
pearance at the 2019 U.S. 
Open. 
And Swiatek frequently dis- 
played signs of dismay. 
She slapped her right thigh 
after ceding one point. 
After another, she looked 
up at her coach and her 
sports psychologist in the 
guest box with arms spread 
and palms up, as if to say, 
“What 
is 
happening?” 


Swiatek then walked be- 
hind the baseline with her 
back to the net and stared 
straight ahead at the green 
wall behind the Royal Box. 
During a changeover, she 
blocked 
everything 
out 
by draping a purple-and- 
green tournament towel 
over her head. 
Swiatek certainly had her 
chances to move in front 
far earlier than she did. 
Six times in the first set, she 
held a break point. Six 
times, she failed to cash in. 
Two came when she held 
set points while ahead 5-4 
in the opener, but after Swi- 
atek did not convert either, 
Bencic raced to a 6-1 lead 
in the ensuing tiebreaker 
before sealing it. 
Swiatek headed to the 
locker room after that set 
and seemed to be back 
to her best immediately, 
finally breaking and even- 
tually going up 3-1. But 
she let that advantage slip 
away by dropping the next 
three games and suddenly 
needed to erase the match 
points while behind 6-5. 
Once past that key stretch, 
Swiatek straightened things 
out in the next tiebreaker. 
From 2-all, she reeled off 
five consecutive points, the 
last of which was a double- 
fault by Bencic, to send the 
encounter to a third set.q 


Poland’s Iga Swiatek sits in her chair during a change of 
ends break as she plays Switzerland’s Belinda Bencic in a 
women’s singles match on day seven of the Wimbledon tennis 
championships in London, Sunday, July 9, 2023. 
Associated Press 


Blue Jays’ Romano replaces Astros’ Valdez on AL All-Star roster 


SEATTLE (AP) — Toronto 
closer Jordan Romano is 
replacing Houston starter 
Framber Valdez on the 
American League roster for 
Tuesday’s All-Star Game. 
AL manager Dusty Baker of 
the Houston Astros said the 
New York Yankees’ Ger- 
rit Cole won’t pitch in the 
All-Star Game because he 
would be on two days’ rest 
following a start Saturday. 
Valdez pitched six innings 
for Houston on Saturday af- 
ter skipping a turn because 
of a sprained right ankle. 
“We can’t risk Framber on 
two or three days’ rest for 
an exhibition game,” Baker 
said in Houston before the 
Astros played Seattle on 
Sunday. “I know it’s impor- 
tant, but our season is far 
more important than the 
All-Star Game. It’s an honor 


to maybe start, but if he’s 
pitching on the route he’s 
in, he’ll have three or four 
opportunities to start in the 
future. So right now we got 
to take care of Framber.” 
Baker talked with Valdez 
about the decision. 
“He’s probably not happy 
with it,” Baker said. “But 
sometimes you’ve got to 
make tough decisions for 
the player and the team. 
He’s just coming off of an 
injury. If something hap- 
pened to him again, I 
couldn’t live with myself.” 
Romano joined AL replace- 
ments that include Seattle 
center fielder Julio Rodrí- 
guez 
and 
right-hander 
George Kirby, Tampa Bay 
shortstop Wander Franco, 
Houston 
outfielder 
Kyle 
Tucker, Los Angeles Angels 
closer Carlos Estévez and 


Minnesota pitcher Pablo 
López.Earlier NL replace- 
ments include pitchers Ko- 
dai Senga of the New York 
Mets, Alex Cobb of San 


Francisco, Craig Kimbrel of 
Philadelphia, David Bednar 
of Pittsburgh, Corbin Burnes 
of Milwaukee along with 
Arizona infielder Geraldo 


Perdomo. 
New York Yankees right 
fielder Aaron Judge, Los 
Angeles 
Angels 
center 
fielder Mike Trout, Houston 
outfielder Yordan Alvarez, 
Tampa 
Bay 
left-hander 
Shane McClanahan, Los 
Angeles 
Dodgers 
left- 
hander Clayton Kershaw 
and Chicago Cubs short- 
stop Dansby Swanson were 
dropped earlier in the week 
because of injuries, and 
Cleveland closer Emman- 
uel Clase decided to skip 
the game because of the 
imminent birth of a child. 
Among other All-Stars who 
won’t pitch in the game 
are 
Atlanta’s 
Bruce 
El- 
der and Spencer Strider, 
the Chicago Cubs’ Mar- 
cus Stroman, Milwaukee’s 
Devin Williams and Toron- 
to’s Kevin Gausman.q 


Toronto Blue Jays pitcher Jordan Romano looks over to first base 
before throwing during the ninth inning of a baseball game 
against the San Francisco Giants in Toronto, Thursday, June 29 
2023. 
Associated Press 
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Woods secures big win at top of famed Tour de France mountain 


PUY DE DOME, France (AP) 
— On the same mountain 
where five-time Tour de 
France champion Jacques 
Anquetil 
and 
Raymond 
Poulidor wrote themselves 
into race history 59 years 
earlier, all eyes Sunday 
were on Jonas Vingegaard 
and Tadej Pogacar’s con- 
tinued rivalry at cycling’s 
biggest race. 
Neither 
Vingegaard 
nor 
Pogacar finished first at the 
summit of the Puy de Dome 
after Canadian Michael 
Woods delivered an im- 
pressive solo effort to claim 
the biggest success of his 
career. 
But the fierce rivals, rid- 
ing well behind the day’s 
breakaway they had al- 
lowed to form, were again 
in the spotlight. 
The two have been in a 
fierce duel since the start in 
Bilbao, Spain, of this year’s 
pulsating Tour and will cer- 
tainly enjoy Monday’s first 
rest day. 
Vingegaard, the defending 
champion from Denmark 
after he dethroned Poga- 
car last year, had the up- 
per hand in the first round 
of their battle in altitude. His 
Slovenian rival responded 
in style to regain time in the 
next two mountain stages. 
With two weeks of racing 
remaining, only 17 seconds 
separate the two in the 
general classification, with 
Vingegaard wearing the 
yellow jersey. 
Jai Hindley is in third place, 
2 minutes, 40 seconds off 
the pace. 
Vingegaard 
and 
Poga- 
car’s 
confrontation 
Sun- 
day on the steepest part of 
the climb up to the Puy de 
Dome was not as dramatic 
as the duel between An- 
quetil and Poulidor back in 
1964, when the two French 
rivals engaged in a “mano 
a mano” for the ages. 
But amid silence reigning 
in the thin air — the road 
leading up to the top of the 
mountain is so narrow that 
fans had not been allowed 
access — the two teamed 
up for another epic mo- 
ment, again in a class of 
their own, with Pogacar in 
the role of the attacker. 
After 
another 
great 
collective 
effort 
from 
Vingegaard’s 
Jumbo-Vis- 


ma teammates in the final 
ramp that destroyed the 
field, Pogacar launched his 
attack with 1.5 kilometers 
left and accelerated again 
on the steepest gradients. 


Vingegaard 
lost 
ground 
but did not panic and man- 
aged to limit the deficit to 
eight seconds to retain the 
yellow jersey. 
“It’s not a victory, but it’s a 


small victory, so I’m super 
happy today,” said Poga- 
car, a two-time Tour cham- 
pion. 
Pogacar was the strongest 
rider up the 13.3-kilome- 
ter ascent, with a speed 
of 23.7 kph (14.7 mph), 
considerably faster than 
Woods’ winning average 
of 19.8 kph (12.3 mph). 
Vingegaard admitted Po- 
gacar’s superiority on the 
day, but insisted the profile 
of the Alpine stages still to 
come better suit his style. 
“It would have been nicer 
to gain than lose time on 
Tadej Pogacar, but as I said 
before, I came to the Tour 
knowing that the first week 
suited me less than what’s 
to come, so to be in the yel- 
low jersey at the end of the 
first week satisfies me,” he 
said. 
Woods, who rides for the 


Israel-Premier Tech team, 
has no ambition in the gen- 
eral classification and was 
part of the early break- 
away that formed early. He 
managed to catch Ameri- 
can Matteo Jorgenson just 
500 meters from the summit 
after his rival jumped away 
from the leading group 
with less than 50 kilometers 
left. 
Woods 
then 
dropped 
Jorgenson at ease and 
reached the summit of the 
Puy de Dome, a volcanic 
crater in the Massif Cen- 
tral region of south-central 
France that last hosted a 
stage 35 years ago. 
“I’m 36 years old, turning 
37 this year, I’m not get- 
ting any younger,” said 
Woods, who also owns two 
stage wins at the Spanish 
Vuelta.q 


Canada’s Michael Woods approaches the finish line to win the 
ninth stage of the Tour de France cycling race over 182.5 kilo- 
meters (113.5 miles) with start in Saint-Leonard-de-Noblat and 
finish in Puy de Dome, France, Sunday, July 9, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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Eagle Beach – When you think 
of a restaurant that pleases the 
needs of a whole family or a 
large group of people with all 
different tastes? Think Water’s 
Edge Restaurant. Located at 
the shore of Aruba’s most won- 
derful beach, The Eagle Beach 
Aruba. Water’s Edge Restau- 
rant is guaranteed to serve you 
a fantastic magical night to re- 
member. Whether you prefer to 
enjoy the view from indoors air 
conditioned comfort, outdoors in 
the soft tropical breeze or under 
a palapa with your toes in the 
sand. This spectacular restaurant 
offers the best ocean view sun- 
set or sky full of stars dinner while 
the crispy Caribbean night wind 
caresses your face and plays 
with your hair. 


From the minute you arrive there 
will be a great staff welcoming 
you with the most contagious 
smiles and warmth. The intense 
menu with a great variety of ap- 
petizers, main courses and deli- 
cious desserts will not disappoint. 
Seafood, Steaks and interna- 
tional favorites. All on one menu 
specially made just for you. 


Culinary Voyage 
Start your gastronomic jour- 
ney with a scrumptious ap- 
petizer such as the Maryland 
Crab Cakes, maybe the Crispy 
Calamari or the mouthwatering 
creamy Garlic Tarragon Shrimp. 


You can also opt for a classic 
French Onion Soup, a Lobster 
Bisque or the famously Water’s 
Edge House Wedge, a crisp 
wedge of fresh romaine lettuce 
topped with homemade blue 
cheese dressing, diced toma- 
toes, chopped bacon, caramel- 
ized pecans and blue cheese 
crumbles, drizzled with balsamic 
reduction. This followed by the 
Chef’s special of seafood such 
as Fresh salmon filet seasoned 
and grilled, topped with lemon 
cilantro butter and served with 
homemade mashed potatoes 
and fresh asparagus, a nice 
plate of Ahi Tuna or a succulent 
pasta dish like the Florentina Fet- 
tuccine Alfredo. Meat Lovers will 
have their fix with choices of a 
devourable 22oz. Bone-In “Tom- 
ahawk” Rib-Eye, pan seared in 
garlic infused oil and finished in 
the oven or our juicy N.Y Strip 
Loin, seasoned & grilled. All our 
steaks options are seasoned with 
a blend of kosher salt and freshly 
cracked black pepper. Served 
with homemade mashed pota- 
toes, seasoned vegetables and 
a choice of red wine reduction, 
green peppercorn demi glace, 
mushroom sauce, or bacon blue 
cheese butter. For extra sides the 
options are delectable. Fresh as- 
paragus, seasonal vegetables, 
mashed or baked potatoes, fries 
or rice and beans. Combine 
your personal choice with one of 
the most exclusive wine from the 


great selection of international 
wines to compliment your dish. 
Kids will enjoy every item of the 
specially compiled kids menu 
and there are also optional dish- 
es for all vegans, vegetarians 
and gluten-free guests. To end 
the culinary voyage with some 
luscious sweetness, the desserts 
are wild. From a piece of coco- 
nut flan, NY cheese cake, carrot 
cake, chocolate brownie or our 
classic Tiramisu with kahlua and 
amaretto served with choco- 
late sauce and coffee jelly. Not 
to mention the fresh and light 
piece of key lime pie. 


Creating memories 
If you are planning a birthday 
dinner, here you will receive a 
nice bottle of champagne to 
take home with you to extend 
your experience even further 
whether on the beach or your 
own private balcony. 


Live entertainment 
Just about every day of the 
week, there is a different live 
entertainment by the best local 
artists for you to enjoy. Whether 
you’re in a romantic mood, or 
more in a swinging mood, there 
is absolutely a night especially 
for you where you can combine 
great music with delicious cock- 
tails mixed with concoctions. In 
addition, Water’s Edge offers 
three daily Happy Hours from 
12pm-1pm, 4pm-6pm and again 
from 9pm-10pm with all premium 
brands specially priced. 


Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner 
Whether you join us for breakfast, 
lunch or dinner, Water’s Edge 
Restaurant & Bar offers a relaxed 
and inspirational dining experi- 
ence overlooking the beautiful 
Eagle Beach with spectacular 
ocean views. Gather with friends 
and family for drinks and appe- 
tizers or a night of pampering 
and relaxation. 


Start this year’s vacation with this amazing experience in the heart 
of Costa Linda Beach Resort. 
Water’s Edge Restaurant is a jewel many had the pleasure to find! 


Water’s Edge is open daily from 
8am – 11pm 


To reserve your table please 
call +297 583-8000 / ext 8106 or 
direct line +297 586-9494 


For more information about 
the menus, entertainment and 
hours, please visit the website 
watersedge-aruba.com 


“Water’s Edge Restaurant is 
where magnificent beach views, 
amazing food and excellent 
service come together." 


Thank you to all our guests 
From the bottom of our hearts, 
we would like to Thank all of 
our guests who showed us 
so much love and support 
all throughout the year, and 
hopefully will continue to do so 
in the years to come. What we 
are most grateful for is that we 
could get back to doing what 
we love, which is looking after 
our guests. So, thank you for 
every dinner, lunch, breakfast, 
every to-go order, every glass 
of wine, every birthday, an- 
niversary and date-night that 
you spent with us this last year. 
To our new guests, Welcome! 
We hope you to see you back 
soon!q 


